IENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND ee. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND Cuxey STREETS, | ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1901. 


Gol NG TO PHILADELPHIA? 


Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Cl 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone ne Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twa.ern Srrest, PHILADELPHIA. 
Conveyancing and in 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAROLINE RAU, 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


6 Spring Garden St., 
” Philadelphia. 


REMOVED. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET 


Morgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Govncas: { K3uree, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
305 Sweps Street, Norgistown, Pewna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
Carpenters, BuitpeRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
mpson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards. 1220 Angle St. Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, ; 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Scxcer, } Philadelphia, Pa, 











| WANTED. 
| 


FPRIEN DS’ AND OTHER RECORDS SEARCH.- | 


ed, wills examined, families traced, etc. Address 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 145 N. 11th St., 
a 





UND. —AT - GENERAL CONFERENCE IN 

Moorestown on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 16, 
two articles of jewelry. Apply to WM.C. CULES, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


ANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Buiiding. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 


ANTED.—IN A FAMILY OF THREE 
adults, a settled, reliable woman, of cheerful dis- 
position, to do general housework. A good and perma- 
nent home for such a person. Address “‘ M. M.,”’ 
Media, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY LADY OF REFINEMENT 

position with Friends’ family as companion to 

lady or children. Will assist with sewing and light 

du Good reference. Address Lock Box 153, 
Alexandria, Va 


BOARDING. 


OARDIN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY,TWO THIRD 
story rooms. ot water heating system in house. 
Apply by letter or in evenings to 282: N. Broad Street. 





PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad ations Capirol, and public buildings. Terms, 

t- BF cin irees FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
i  Adinens Ft 


PERMANENT ‘AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

aday. Address a R. MAIL HEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 1 Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
ANTED.—REFINED COUPLE WILL RENT 
their West Philadelphia residence (reserving 
second floor) furnished or unfurnished, to congenial 
small adult family. Will board with tenant if agreeable. 
Address No. 222, this Office. 


T°? RENT OR LEASE.—A MODERN FARM 
house, furnished or unfurnished; a tenement, good 
out-buildings, with "47 acres of land. 


Within driving 
distance from Aiken, S.C. Address M. SCHOFIELD, 


Box 89, Aiken, S. S 


For SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 144 miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R). Very high 
= nd, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 

ouses. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 





OR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 

Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 

Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month, Dr. 
Flagg. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


tw 


gia Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


For the necessary expenses of the Friends’ General 
Peace Conference, to be held in Philadeiphia, Twelfth 
month 12, 13, and 14, a fund is needed. 

The scope and purposes of the Conference have been 
stated in this and other Friends’ papers; further an- 
nouncements will be duly made by the Committee in 
charge. 

The undersigned, who have been appointed as Finance 
Committee, earnestly request all interested to contribute 
promptly to this fund. The occasion is believed to be 
one of special importance; the arrangements for it have 
been made with great care, and it is desired to meet the 
needful expenditures punctually. 

Contributions may be paid to any member of the 
Committee, as below, or to the treasurer. 

ALExanper C. Woon, Chairman. 
Josuua L, Bairy, 
Wm. P. Bancrort. 
Asa S. Winc. 
Isaac H. CLotuier. 
Rost. M. Janney, Treasurer. 
112 Drexel Building, Phila. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

A sub-committee has been charged with the duty of 
providing entertainment for visiting Friends. ‘I hose 
from a distance desiring accommodation during the Con- 
ference will please communicate with Wm. Y. Warner, 
chairman of the Entertainment Committtee, 153 West 
Penn Street, Germantown, Phila. 


Special Meeting a Stockholders. 


Norics is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Buck Hill Fails Company will be held 
Twelfth mouth 17, 1901, at 20’clock p. m., at the north- 
west corner of Fifteenth and ee Streets, Philadel- 
phia, to vote upon a pere increase of the capital 
stock of the company from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Cuarues F, Janx.ins, Secretary. 


The shang of the 
Twentieth Century. 


Posm. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Inspired by words ot 
President Benjamin Harrison. Has been highly com- 
mended as a beautiful and attractive Ivri-, and should be 
sent widely by every Friend of Peace onl Good Will. 
Stereotyped, and will be supplied in any quantity. For 
single copy send 2-cent stamp. 100 copies 30 cents. 
$2.50 per thousand. 


Howarp M. sree Publisher, 140 N, —_ St., Phila. 


JAMAICA, 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer will land you in 


JAMAICA. 


A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 

the trying northern winters. 

For information and special rates, apply to 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. Broad Street. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade— established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 











PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 







SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 















Sumscrirprions MAY Becin at any Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which wil! be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 

OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
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The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
— Fri * Schools, wishing assistance in 
le teachers or in other school matters, are invit 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent wil be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.to1z a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
semen Pa. 





iii College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Cacctnn, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, New Fock. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarprxc anv Day Purrts or Boru Sexss. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington oven y! Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 


vess. The home-like surroundings make it ¢s) 
attractive to boarding pupils. poo tmniesel het, when- 
ywer there are vacancies. Send for ci to 


"GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; li 

ation, and drainage the —¥ combin 

individual attention and class ‘enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Prinacigai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





it, heat, venti- 
advantages of 


Friends’  Deleade’-Conek Schenk. School, 


ne AND RACE STS., 
HILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel 


furnishes a Cranes, , guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. 
ie GENE BAKER, Principals 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, , 


Circulars on a. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of oe Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principai, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. 
co-educational 
for 


A 
boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares e, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. rite for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 
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I WILL KEEP MY HOUSE AT 3202 PACIFIC 
Ave., Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., pee for guests 

during the winter. Near the beach, with cheerful rooms 

and extended ocean view. AGNES CODEY. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen aii the year 
Very desirable for Friends. : M. BUNDY, 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrrat Avz., Oczgan Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oran ati tus yeas 
Oczan Exp or Tenwessex Avs. 


City, N. 
Steam heat, electric bells, Seo aden, hometike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, vis" 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 





Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


. CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoserH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
‘1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Life Insurance. 
Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 


‘*The How and The Why’”’ is its 
title. 


ede ae 


a le 








PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XLVII. 

THE home should be the great repository of good— 
the seeding-place of every virtue. In it should shine, 
and from it should radiate, the light which is to pene- 
trate and purify the dark places of earth. 

J. EuGENE BAKER. 


From a discussion at the Chautauqua Conference, 1900. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HYMN FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Tuis day, dear Lord, we set apart 
That all may bend the knee 

In gratitude, and from the heart 
Sing joyous praise to thee. 

Upon no other land hast thou 
Poured out thy gifts as here ; 

The plenteous fruit upon the bough, 
The ripe corn in the ear ; 

The snow-white cotton on our plains, 
The cattle on the hills ; 

From mines and marts we count our gains ; 
From ships and farms and mills. 


Our boundless outward wealth and power, 
Come, Lord, alone from thee. 

Oh ! grant that we of such a dower 
May not unworthy be. 

If we have erred and gone astray, 
Guide back our feet, O God ! 

Into the straight and narrow way 
Our brave forefathers trod. 

Let martial strife and conquest cease ; 
Our glory, let it be, 

To do those things that make for peace 
And lead mankind to thee. 

Bartow, Florida. s.. $..G. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EARLY FRIENDS OF OHIO AND INDIANA. 


mentioned. The names of the Lewis and Ballard 
families were given as from Tennessee and Kentucky. 
As these were my ancestors I would like to correct 
the statement, as it may be of some interest to other 
branches of these families. 

William Ballard and his descendants lived in Bed- 


ford county, Virginia, near Lynchburg. They were | 
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He married Alice Maris, of Philadelphia, and after- 


ward removed to Fairfax, Va. His son Joel Lewis 
(my grandfather), later removed to Lynchburg, and 
afterward with my parents, Thomas and Sarah Bal- 
lard, to Highland county, Ohio. In looking overthe 
memoirs of Stephen Grellet I find this in his Journal : 

‘1809 Eighth month 4—Cincinnati. This fore- 
noon I had a meeting in their meeting-house. There 


| area few families of Friends here. 


‘sth. By travelling hard through a heavy rain, 
we reached Waynesville this evening. It is the first 


| settlement of Friends in this part of Ohio. 


“6th. Attended Miami Monthly Meeting held 
at Waynesville. It did not conclude till near sunset. 


| I think they received about sixty certificates of re- 


moval into their borders, so great is the emigration 


| into these parts. 


| Indian path to direct our course. 


“T set off the next day for Whitewater, Silver 
Creek, etc., and returned to Waynesville to attend 
their quarterly meeting. I have attended three meet- 
ings and ridden one hundred and forty-five miles, 
most of it over bad roads, or rather Indian paths, 
through an uninhabited country, from one settlement 
to another. One afternoon we had not even an 
We rode through 


thick underwood till late at night, when we were fa- 


vored to reach a small cabin, in which we took shel- 


| ter, but had nothing to eat ; our saddles served us for 


| pillows. 


Before sunrise next morning we were again 


| on our horses, and yet we did not reach the meeting- 
| house at West Branch till after the meeting had been 


| sitting at least half an hour. 


It was a memorable 
meeting, well worth all the toil endured to reach it. 


| The day before I had been at Whitewater, Indiana, 


| the only meeting in that State. 


The last days have 


| been attended with more bodily fatigue than I ever 


remember to have experienced, having very little food 


| and sometimes being obliged to chew the bark of 
In an article signed “ C.,” in a recent copy of the In- | 
TELLIGENCER, the names of several families of Friends | 
who emigrated from Southern States to Ohio, were | 


wood for a meal, but under all my spirit has praised 
and magnified the Lord my Saviour and never-failing 
Helper.” 

“12th. The quarterly meeting to-day (at 
Waynesville) was so large that about two hundred 
could not get into the house during the transaction of 
the business. For the meeting for worship, sheds 
had been made with green bushes ’round the house. 


| This isthe first quarterly meeting held here, and they 


members of Salem or Hopewell Monthly Meeting and | 
Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting. Some of the de- | 


scendants moved to Ohio in the early settlement of 
that State. 

The Lewis family were of Welsh descent. They 
came originally from Wales and settled near Phila- 
delphia. 


My great-grandfather was Jehu Lewis. | 


have already appointed a committee for a division of 
it. This shows how rapid is the settlement of this 
new country.” 

31st. He speaks of a meeting at Czsar’s Creek, 
where he “fainted at the close of the meeting ; but 
after resting a little while at the house of a Friend 
near the meeting-house, I was able to proceed in the 
afternoon towards a meeting appointed for the follow- 
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ing day near Jonathan Wright’s house (at Spring- 
boro’), who was with me and kindly cared for me. 
Chills and fever came on in the night, which made 
me feel very feeble in the morning. Nevertheless I 
went to meeting, and through adorable mercy, soon 
after I took my seat all my sufferings were forgotten.” 

Ninth month 4. He writes: “ My travelling in 
my Gospel embassy has been interrupted through a 
heavy illness.”’ 

This illness, he says, ‘‘ was at the house of Wil- 
liam and Henrietta Willis, at Fairfield. My kind 
friends gave me every attention and accommodation 
their circumstances in a new country allowed. Their 
log house, or cabin, is rather more commodious than 
the others in the neighborhood, which have but a 
single room, where all the family sit and sleep, and 
where all the cooking is done; but this had another 
small log-chamber joined to it; this they prepared 
for me, and it is to me like a little palace, though it 
is so open that I can count the stars as I lie on my 
bed.” 

Here his illness increased so that his recovery 
seemed doubtful. He writes : 

‘ [ felt sweet comfort in committing myself to the 
Divine disposal and care, now in sickness, as he had 
strengthened me to do in the prosecution of the 
work of his Gospel. Therefore I said, ‘ Lord, thy 
will be done; do with me and for me as is good in 
thy sight. The place of my release, near or far from 
my beloved family, and the circumstances attending 
my earthly dissolution, I resign, O Lord, entirely to 
thy disposal.’ ”’ 

After the fever subsided he started on his travels 
again. Hewrites on Ninth month 9, at Chilicothe : 
“ Finding my health still improving, and being de- 
sirous with all diligence to pursue my religious en- 
gagements, I yielded to the impression of duty to 
come to this place, which is the seat of government 
of the State of Ohio, and to have a meeting here. 
Accordingly, the 7th I left Fairfield, and, travelling 
slowly, I arrived here to-day, thirty-one miles. This 
evening I have had a meeting with the inhabitants of 
the place, in the Presbyterian meeting-house, a com- 
modious building. 

“T felt anxious lest in my feeble state I should 
not speak so as to be heard over so large a congre- 
gation, but praises be to our all-sufficient Helper ! 
The work is his and the power to do it is also his. 

‘‘At Dry Run, on the roth, one-half the people 
could not get into the house, but sat around it in a 
quiet manner. We had a solemn meeting.” 

At Brownsville, Pa., Ninth month 25, he writes: 
‘*On my way here I have had several meetings, both 
among Friends where they have meeting-houses and 
among those of other religious societies, in the court- 
houses or their places of worship. I am very closely 
united in Christian fellowship to the religious Society 
to which I belong, but my Christian fellow-believers 
among other religious denominations are also very 
nearto me. Christ's love is to all.” 


I have copied so much from this valuable journal 
because I thought it might be of interest and profit, 
especially to the descendants of those early Ohio set- 





tlers. Among them in Cincinnati was David Hollo- 
way (grandfather of Hannah Woodnutt, Abbie Hurst, 
and others), Joseph P. Plummer (grandfather of J. W. 
and James P. Plummer and of E. L. Hibberd, (‘ Faith 
Wynne’’), Susan P. Owen, and others. The Jonathan 
Wright spoken of at Springboro’ was grandfather of 
Mariana W. Chapman, Jesse Wright, J. W. Plummer, 
and others, all of whom revere the memory of these 
faithful ancestors, and are endeavoring in their various 
capacities to serve the same Master. 

The same may be said of many more in Ohio and 
Indiana, and scattered over this continent, even some 
representing the nation abroad. 

I believe it is good for us in these busy times to 
recur to the labors of these earlier worthies and emu- 
late their self-sacrificing spirit, even if we are not 
called to just the same kind of work. 

I wish the writings of Whittier, Woolman, Grellet, 
and others who labored in the cause of human free- 
dom during slavery times, might be placed in the 
library of Booker T. Washington’s school, so that he 
and his teachers and pupils might learn of the efforts 
of Friends in behalf of their race, and the spirit in 
which the Friends worked. They did not seek to 
arouse the slaves against their masters, but endeav- 
ored to convince the slave-holders of the wrongful- 
ness of their holding human beings in bondage. The 
reason some Friends could not feel at liberty to join 
the abolition movement was, I believe, because of the 
severe denunciations and methods of many of the re- 
formers. That was not the Friends’ way of combating 
the evil of slavery. But they were always ready to 
speed the bondman on his way to freedom. 

Let us not judge each other, but preserve the 
sweet spirit of charity. Whittier says : 


‘No honors of war to our worthies belong, 
Their plain stem of life never flowered into song, 
But the fountains they opened stil] gush by the way, 
And the world for their healing is better to-day.’ 
Chicago. a -. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—-1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 44. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight.—Isaiah, v., 21. 
Before study of Lesson read Isaiah, v., 8-25. 


THE present Lesson closes a course in Old Testament 
study extending over three years. We have taken 
up in turn the Law, the Prophets, ard the Writings. 
We have studied, briefly indeed, but with care, the 
probable origin of each of the books, the contents, and 
its intent. It is now incumbent upon us to take a 
backward glance over the course we have travelled 
and see what, if any, distinct impression has been left 
by the volume as a whole. There are certain nega- 
tive impressions which we can hardly have failed to 
receive. One of these will be that any theory of 
word by word inspiration must be wholly given up. 
A series of books written by a considerable number 
of authors, many of them unknown, at times ranging 
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over several hundreds of years; books revised and 
re-revised according to the conditions of various crit- 
ical periods and showing the special tendencies of the 
social orders among which théty were preserved ; 
books representing such various branches of litera- 
ture as history, essay, novelette, didactic poem, phil- 
osophy, and love song ; books reaching us by way 
of translations made more or less in the interests of 
certain sects—such books can only be regarded as 
verbally inspired by persons wholly careless of his- 
toric probabilities. Such theory is held by very few 
thoughtful people at this time. 

The definite Hebrew conception of God, as pre- 
sented by the Old Testament, is another concepticn 
which cannot be accepted in its details by the mind 
of our time. The god of a small nation, his interests 


bound up with those of his chosen people, hating | 
their enemies and fighting their battles, while de- | 


manding in return implicit obedience from his peo- 
ple—this is the God of the early Hebrew Scriptures. 
The conception is modified, it is true, and elevated by 
the prophets in their most exalted moments, but even 
they usually kept near to the ideal of their people in 
this respect. 


The code of morality of the Old Testament is of | 


no special value to us, taken as a whole, so far as 


definite application to our own lives is concerned. It | 


is of great interest in showing the gradual and sure 
advance of ethical ideals. At every step it limits the 
evils of the social conditions in the midst of which it 
is found, pruning some of the most prominent evils of 
slavery here and of polygamy there, and preparing a 
system of worship which made every act of life al- 
most a duty owed to God himself. Its details, how- 
ever, apply to a crude and semi-barbarous mode of 
life, and its demands fall far short of those of our race 
and civilization. 

But if neither our conception of God nor our moral 
code is to be obtained from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, of what value are they? It has been the aim 
of these lessons to make plain what that value is, 
namely, the attitude of mind toward God and the 
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this steadfast, straightforward, guiding principle—a 
rock on which alone can be built the structure of no- 
ble character. If we appreciate the conception and 
make it our own, we will no longer palter with moral 
questions and substitute an expediency which deals 
with temporary results for principle which deals 
with permanent results. There is no more definite 
and clearly marked atheism than that which refuses 
to do right for fear of resulting disaster. The disas- 
ters which follow right doing are for the healing of 
nations ; the successes which follow unrighteousness 
are the will-o-the-wisps which lure humanity to 
destruction. 

[This completes the series of Old Testament Les- 
sons for 1901,—forty-four altogether. This series 
will be resumed for 1902, in the New Testament. 
The first Lesson for the new year will appear in the 
INTELLIGENCER, Twelfth month 28. | 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Twelfth Month 1, 


MOSES CALLED. 


GOLDEN TExT. —Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.— Psalms, cxxi., 4. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, iii., 1-12. 


LEssON NO. 45. 


AFTER Moses was grown we are told that he went 
among his brethren and saw how they were burdened ; 
and that he slew an Egyptian whom he found smiting 
one of the Hebrews. Not only did he slay him, but, 
what was a far greater offense in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, he hid the body of his victim in the sand ; 
for they believed that unless the body was embalmed 
and preserved the soul also would die. Realizing 
that his own life was in danger, Moses fled from 
Egypt to the land of Midian. 

The Midianites, according to the Bible narrative, 
were an Arab race, descended from Midian, the son 
of Abraham and Keturah. They occupied a great 
part of the country between the Red Sea and the 
Plains of Moab. They were at least partly nomadic, 
| but their caravans brought gold and incense from the 





world which is characteristic of the Hebrew mind at | 


its best, and is perhaps the most striking need of our 
own generation. It is of little consequence to us that 
they did not present in their day the messages that 
God has for our day. It is of great consequence that 
their whole being was filled with the conviction that 
God was near to them and directed their lives. We 
can hear for ourselves the inspeaking word if we will. 
But it is so easy to neglect it—to do the easy thing 
instead of the right thing. When we turn to the Bi- 


ble we find no wavering in the view that God directs | 


his people always, and without fail. And not only is 
his leading sure in each heart, but it is according to 
an order which binds him as well asus. The idea of 
right and truth which he has implanted in us is the 
law of his being. The world is not, then, a chaos of 
divine caprice, but a cosmos of divine order. God is 


righteous and demands righteousnes:—this is the | 


lesson of the Old Testament. And the lesson need 
not be lost because the conception of righteousness 
of many of the writers was not the highest. 


problems of our time need, more than anything else, — 


The | 


south to Palestine, and traded between Egypt and 
Syria. After the exodus the Midianites were very 
troublesome neighbors to the Israelites until Gideon 
overpowered them (Judges vi.—viii.). [See Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia.] By driving away the shepherds 
that annoyed Jethro’s daughters and drawing water 
for them, Moses won the good will of the priest of 
Midian, and afterwards married his daughter Zip- 
| porah. That his heart still yearned for his own peo- 
| ple is shown by the name that he gave to his first- 
born son,—Gershom, a stranger. 

The lesson tells us that Moses led the flocks of 
| his father-in-law to the back part of the desert, ‘‘ even 
to Horeb.” This was one of the peaks in the vast 
rocky mass that almost fills the peninsula of Sinai, 
| lying between the two arms of the Red Sea, the Gulf 
| of Suez, and the Gulf of Akaba. There are three 
prominent peaks in this mass and the one now known 
| as Jebel Katherine is generally accepted as the Mt. 
Sinai of the Bible. This mountain has two well- 
marked peaks, a northern one called Horeb and a 
southern called Jebel Musa (mountain of Moses). 





| 
j 
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In the days of Moses the peninsula of Sinai was 
much less barrenthan how. The destruction of trees 
age after age for the use of the miners, and for the 
manufacture of charcoal, has diminished the rainfall 
and increased the sterility. Even yet this region af- 
fords pasturage for thousands of goats and sheep. 

At a distance the Sinai mountains rise, red and 
gray, in huge masses and peaks of porphyry and 
granite. As each new level is reached, the moun- 
tains rise in huge heights around, and the higher one 
ascends the greater the grandeur of the panorama. 
In a region such as this, one is impressed by the sol- 
emn stillness of the mountains and the boundless 
sweep of the heavens, until the soul is filled with the 
majesty of God. Thus inthe sanctuary of the hills 
was Moses prepared to become the deliverer of his 
people. (Adapted from Geikie.) 

As commerce was constantly carried on between 
the Egyptians and the Midianites it is to be supposed 
that Moses heard from time to time stories of the 
hardships that his people were enduring, and letters 
may have passed between him and his brother Aaron. 
While he was watching his sheep and thinking of 
these things, the call of God came to him. We need 
not stop to consider the outward miracle of the burn- 
ing bush ; the tradition concerning this doubtless grew 
out of some natural phenomenon that was not under- 
stood by the people of the time. The history of the 
human race from Moses tothe present day shows that 
again and again men and women have heard the di- 
vine call to an especial service. Moses, like many 
another since his day, felt that the work required of 
him was greater than he could perform, and ex- 
claimed, Who am I that I should do this thing? 
Then it was that he received the assurance that Divine 
strength would be given him, and was impressed with 
the omnipotence and omnipresence of the God of his 
fathers. 

Inthe Hebrew text the word frequently written as 
Jehovah, and generally translated Lord, consisted of 
the consonants J H V H. What the original vowels 
were is only a matter of inference, but it is probable 
that it was written /ahveh (pronounced Yahweh.) 
Etymologically it appears to be derived from the verb 
havah, signifying ‘‘ tobe.”’ Exodus, iii., 14, is usually 
considered its best interpretation, ‘signifying to our 
minds that because God is, all other things are. The 
word is doubtless very old, and probably its earliest 
form represented a very primitive phase of religious 
thought, and may have meant “‘ he who causes to 
fall,”’ to those who witnessed the rain and the light- 
ning. This name for God occurs most frequently in 
Genesis and the Psalms. 


WE confront a new theological departure and it 
portends marvelous changes in the near futur-. 
There is everywhere a reach out for something more 
humane and heart satisfying than anything found in 
the old systems, and the trend is toward a more 
magnanimous and honorable conception of the divine 
purpose and its ultimate issues.—[Universalist 
Leader. | 
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WORDS FROM A CONCERNED FRIEND. 


From a private letter to Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Ir has seemed to me that too much of what may be 
called ‘‘ worldly ”’ 
life have crept in. 


standards of life and of success in 

Thee will understand that I do not 
at all believe in separatism—in anything approaching 
the monastic idea of purity by avoidance of real life 
and the temptations thereof. But the Friends, 
together with other Christian sects, have been carried 


off their feet by the great material successes of our 
time, and we have i in a measure lost our hold on the 
true ‘‘success’’ of the inner life. I feel very strongly 
that we have offered us a mission in the direction of 
teaching simple living and high thinking, and have 
the special advantage of being unencumbered by a 
traditional creed, or a sharply defined system of 
theology. So we are free to teacha religion which 
is a life—not a creed and nota ‘‘career.”” To equip 
such teachers of righteousness should certainly be a 
fundamental effort. Of course, I do not mean to 
make preachers. Doubtless preachers would appear 
in a Class rightly educated in the lines of our faith ; 

but doubtless also we should avoid in every way the 
making of a preaching c/ass. Our ideal should be to 
so saturate all our members with a living faith in the 
responsibility of each one directly to God, and in the 
sufficiency of His self-revealing, that all should be 
teachers in every phase and experience of their lives. 

There are various elements which are antagonistic 
to the spirit of which I have spoken. There is more 
or less of acceptance among us of the money standard 
of success, and the excessive bending of effort toward 
preparation for making money. There is excessive 
devotion to social affairs, to the detriment of thought- 
ful and serious inner life. 

I believe we should reform these things by putting 
.better in their places. It is best to adopt the slower, 
less showy but more permanent method of getting 
rid of such disturbing influences, by gradually 
replacing them with otherand higher ones. Such an 
operation will of necessity be slow, perhaps un- 
appreciable, but I fully believe that it may in time 
transform us. There is an awakening of interest 
everywhere in Quakerdom in the principles of real 
Christianity. The call for teachers in the First-day 
Schools, in Young Friends’ Associations, in ‘‘ Confer- 


ences” of all sorts is far beyond the supply. ti 


THE Power of religion should leaven the world,and 
not be leavened by it. Of course, there must be in- 
terpenetration between the two, and Iam not one of 
those who think that the Church has nothing to learn 
from the world. Life is a big school, and it is part 
of God's plan to teach by means of the stimulus, 
pressure, temptation and difficulties of the world; 
but we hold that we are stronger than the world, that 
Christ has overcome the world, and our faith is simi- 
larly to overcome. The name we give to the spirit- 
ual life is holiness, but the positive side to holiness is 
an abounding spiritual vitality that takes hold of all 
that is best in life—[Dr. Davison. ] 








at 
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VIEWS ON THE MINISTRY. 


The /nterchange, Baltimore, reports briefly an address to memters 

of the (Orthodox) meeting in that city, by John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
during his recent visit. 
Wirxout at all attempting to report his address, we 
would say that he laid special stress upon the 
importance of maintaining the idea of worship and of 
a free ministry. He thought the Friends had never 
yet thoroughly given a free ministry the trial it 
deserves. We had too much hampered it with the 
thought that the inspiration must always come after 
the speaker enters the meeting-house, whereas he 
believed that we should be free to use all our powers 
under the control of the Spirit at all times, and not 
despise the exercise of our intellectual faculties any 
more than of our spiritual ones. 

He recognized that the whirl of modern life and 
and the great strain of business made the problem 
more difficult than it used to be, and he was sure that 
the solution lay in no one method of work, but in 
individual faithfulness and self-sacrifice. He said that 
there is a right use of money in connection with the 
ministry, and believed that sometimes the payment of 


travelling expenses might at times legitimately include | 


the taking care of a worker fora limited time at some 
locality, but he insisted that the worker should only 
be encouraged to go when he was prepared to work 
so as to help the congregation to do without him and 
to depend on the Lord and themselves. The system 
of arranging to supply congregations with stated 
ministers, so far from being a solution of the difficulty, 
resulted in fresh difficulties, and tended to destroy 
the idea of worship and change it into the thought 
that attendance upon meetings is for the purpose of 
being instructed or entertained. He had been deeply 
impressed with the almost possionate words of the 
well-known Dr. Horton, a Congregationalist minister 
of London, at the Free Church Council at Cardiff, 
Wales, some months ago, in which he had said how 
the idea of worship had been almost lost in the 
churches generally, and appealed to Friends to prove 
that their position was correct in practice as he 
admitted it to be in theory, for, said he, this is what 
the churches need for the development of a strong 
Christian character. 

J. W. R. reminded us that the spiritual attitude 
of the member of the congregation who is expecting 
to be instructed or amused is totally different from 
that of the one whose mind is turned to the thought 
of the presence of God in the meeting, and who is 
waiting upon Him to receive strength, guidance, and 
enlightment. He told us that a great responsibility 
rests upon us to maintain this true freedom of worship 


and to take opportunities of showing others what it 
means, 


WE should not expect a sudden manifestation of 
the Infinite One to our souls. Gradually we must 
attain to this serene trust in God's all-protecting care, 
incessant mercy, and inspiring influence. The bless- 
ing will not be less real because it comes upon us 
gently, according to our spiritual progress.—[W. E. 
Channing. ] 








PROGRESS BY STEPS. 
American Friend, Philadelphia. 


Ir is much easier to be a wise conservative than it is 
to be a wise progressive. The conservative simply 
holds what the fathers have won, and he needs only 
one principle to act by—‘‘ stand by what the past has 


achieved and committed to us.’”’ When a new issue 
appears he has one question to ask, “‘ Is it out of line 
with what we have alwaysdone?”’ If it is, that set- 


tles his attitude toward it. 
It requires very little mental capital to act on this 
basis ; the main quality needed is unswerving fidelity 


| to the inheritance from the past. The difficulty with 


this situation is that the conservative position begets 
timidity, and, just because of the tendency to inac- 
tion, there is apt to be a slow degeneration of intel- 
lectual power. There is nothing which calls for the 
originative and fearless powers of mind and will, and 
they soon disappear. 

On the contrary, the wise direction of a progres- 
sive movement demands the rarest qualities of head 
and heart. It is almost never opposition that breaks 
down an advance movement; it is much rather the 
unwisdom and indiscretion of those who are leadirg 
the movement. They will not stop to study the sit- 
uation. They count too much on the force of mere 
enthusiasm, and they make too little of the slow but 
sure power of educative and constructive methcds. 
“It will come out all right some way.” ‘It is too 
good a cause to fail.’’ ‘* God will take care of it.” 
These are the common sayings, and they always 
prove untrue. Things do not ‘‘come out” right; 
they come out wrong if they are left to themselves. 
Good causes fave failed again and again because they 
lacked wise and skillful direction. It is not true that 
God will take care of things which we neglect. Gcd 
takes care of things through human instruments, for 
there is no other way to doit, and we are indispensa- 
ble to the work of advancing the truth. 

No steps in advance can ever be gained without 
making a new step immediately necessary, and this 
always calls for rare and peculiar wisdcm. It is not 
enough to break down a bad old custom ; you must 
put some wise and good thing in its place, and this 
requires the skill and direction of careful and prayer- 
ful builders, who know how to make the structures 
stand. 


Curist forbids his people to stand jealously upon 
their rights, and calls them to give these up, on 
proper occasion, for higher ends. A life based on 
giving and exacting right is a higher life than one 
which seeks only pleasure and self-indulgence. But 
it is not the highest. Ittends to a condition in which 
men are at strife with each other over their mutual 
claims. As Mazzini says, ‘ society is not held to- 
gether by rights, but by sympathy, by self-sacrifice, 
by heroism.”’ All these abounded in the life of Jesus 
Christ. To give, asking nothing again, was the 
burden of his life, and was his revelation of the good- 
ness of the Father. To that he calls us in bidding 
us to exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees and 
to be perfect as is our Father in heaven.— [S.S.Times. ] 
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SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


Tue increased and more strict attention which has 
been lately given to affairs in the great cities has 
developed conditions that shock every moral sense. 
It is not merely that there are “slums” ; that was 
well known; it is that evil ways are sheltered, 
protected, even promoted, in the midst of the ordinary 
life of the community. 

In New York, just now, the question raised by 
the election is whether the long-established law in 
relation to the sale of liquor on the first day of the 
week shall not be practically abandoned. The 
Germans,” it is declared, demand it, and in order to 
get their votes they were assured by Mayor-elect Low 
and other candidates that there should be a “ liberal,”’ 
not a “ strict’’ enforcement of the law, if they were 
chosen. It was said that the law was not enforced 
now, and that the police levied ‘‘ black-mail’’ on the 
saloon-keepers as the price of non-enforcement. The 
argument thus took this form: We have a law 
forbidding the sale of liquor on Sundays. It is not 
enforced ; on the contrary, the saloons are open and 
sell, as on other days. 
by the authorities is procured by bribing them. It is 
better, then, on the whole, to give up the law. 

It seems highly probable that this view will 
prevail. There will be protests, but not enough to 
change the course of action. In one way or another 
the end will be reached; either the law will be 
changed, or it will be systematically ignored. If the 
“country ’’ members of the State Legislature stand 
out for old-fashioned ideas of ‘‘ Sunday,” and refuse 
to legalize liquor-selling on that day, the Mayor and 
his officers will treat the law as if it were not, because 
—as Edward Clarence Stedman has said—‘‘ when a 
German wants to go to a beer-garden on Sunday 
afternoon with his wife and family and hear music and 
drink beer he should be able to do so.” 

The “‘Sunday” for New York is thus to bea 


music and beer-drinking day, as soon as the “ services’’ | 


in the churches are over. This isthe prospect ahead. 


The saloon-keepers express themselves as desiring | 


the change, which is very natural, since they will save 
the money now paid in bribes to the police. 

But what of the effect on morals? Is it climbing 
the hill of Betterment when we yield to the downward 
impulse? If it is to be said that laws difficult to 
enforce should be repealed, what restrictive laws will 


This disregard of the law | 
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remain? It hasbeen the idea that if drink is demanded 
on six days of the week, it should at least not be 
publicly sold on the Sabbath. It has been thought, 
too, that it should not be sold near churches or 
school-houses, that it should not be furnished to 
children, or persons already intoxicated, or to habitual 
inebriates. All these laws have been difficult of 
enforcement. Are they also to be abandoned ? 
There is at least one answerto be made. We do 


not live altogether according to “majority rule, 
as yet.” We have our right of individual well-doing. 
“‘As for me and my house,” said one aforetime, ‘‘ we 
will serve a Higher Power.” 


Tue Exposition at Charleston, S. C., has been announced 
to open on the ist of next month, to continue until Sixth 
month 1, 1902. Interest is beginning to be awakened in it. 
Abby D. Munro writes us from Mt. Pleasant, S. C., (just 
across the bay from Charleston) : 

‘‘ We are getting together an industrial and schoo] ex- 
hibit (from the Laing School) for the Exposition, 1 think the 
Exposition will be very creditable. The buildings are not 
completed, but probably they will have the opening exercises 
at the time appointed, and be ready for visitorslater. It bids 

| fair to be a success.”’ 

THE progress of restriction in the number of liquor-selling 
places in the city of Washington is shown by a statement sent 

| out by the Anti-Saloon League of the District of Columbia. 
There were in 1893 no less than 1,144 applications for license 
to sell, of which 205 were refused, leaving 939 to be granted. 
For the year 1901 the applications had fallen to 630, of which 
9 were rejected, leaving 621 probably to be granted,—a few 
cases being still pending. The decrease in the number of 
licensed places has been continuous, there being some dimi- 
nution every year. 

How much good is done by decreasing the number of sa- 
loons it is difficult to say, but undoubtedly when they are very 
numerous the evils of sale are increased. 

THE minute of testimonies adopted by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and published last week, is a well-conceived and 
well-phrased statement, and deserves to be both circulated 
and read. It presents in brief much of the ‘‘applied’’ side 
of Quakerism. 

Our friend Richard E. Roberts, of Emerson, Qhie, calls 
attention elsewhere to the meeting of the Anti-Saloon League 
National Convention, at Washington, D. C., early next 
month. 


InN sending us notices for insertion of marriages, will not 
Friends kindly inform us Aow the marriage was performed ? 
If ‘‘ under care ''’ of a monthly meeting, that fact should be 
stated, and the meeting named. 





THE ‘‘cost of living ’’ has materially risen in the last two 
or three years. Necessary supplies for family use that would 
have cost $72.45 ia the summer of 1897, and $91.29, a year 

| ago, would now cost $97.74. This is the report of Dun's 
' Review, a trade periodical. 
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BIRTHS. 


NEEDLES.—In Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 25, 1901, 
to Arthur Chase and Bessie Williams Needles, a son, who is 
named John Oliver Needles. 


CONROW.—At Orange, N. J., Eleventh month 12, 1901, 
to Herman and Emma Hutchinson Conrow, a daughter, who 
is named Barbara Dutton. 


EVAN.—Near Masonville, N. J., Ninth month 28, 1901, 
to Robert T. and Edith S. Evans, a son, who isnamed Robert 
Elwood. 


MARRIAGES. 


EVANS—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of William J. 
Lippincott, Marlton, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh 
month 7, 1901, William Evans, son of William J. and Eliza- 
beth B. Evans, and Laura E., daughter of William B. and 
Rachel E. Lippincott, all of Marlton, N. J. 


FOULKE. — CRAIG. — At Clinton, Illinois, Eleventh 
month 36, 1901, William Llewellyn, son of the late Edward 
and Adelaide C. Foulke, and Lelah G., daughter of the late 
William Henry and Lydia Craig, both of Macon county, 
Illinois. 


MARSHALL—HEALD.—Eleventh month 6, 1Igo1, at 
the home of the bride, London Grove, Pa., by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Carrie Sharpless, daughter of Charles and Mary'D. 
Marshall, and Percy Medwyn Heald, son of Joseph and F. 
Emma Heald, of Hamorton, Pa. 


TOMLINSON—WALKER.—At Horsham meeting-house, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Eleventh month 13, 1901, under the 
care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Isaac W. Tomlinson, of 
Bustleton, son of the late Thomas and Ann Tomlinson, and 
Hannah C. Walker, of Hatboro, daughter of Elizabeth F. and 
the late John T. Michener, of Philadelphia, formerly of New 
Britain, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—At Haverford, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 1901, 
Anne, daughter of the late Clement and Mary Canby Biddle, 
aged 80 years ; an elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 


of Philadelphia. Interment at Fair Hill. 


CHAPMAN.—At Richmond, Indiana, Eleventh month 
12, 1901, after a short illness, of acute nephritis, Elizabeth M., 
wife of Charles F. Chapman, and matron of Earlham College. 

Interment at Waynesville, Ohio. 

JAMES.—Eleventh month 14, 1901, Sarah James, daugh- 
ter of the late Jesse and Martha James, formerly of Bybery, 
aged 72 years; an elder of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 


MORGAN. — At Germantown, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 16, 1901, Caroline Atlee, daughter of John B. and 
Sarah Fisher Morgan, in her 16th year ; granddaughter of 
Caroline A. and the late Samuel Fisher Corlies. 

WILLIAMSON.—In Paonia, Colorado, Tenth month 25, 
1901, Adam B. Williamson, formerly of Chester county, Pa. ; 
a member of Goshen, Pa., Monthly Meeting. A Jocal paper 
Says: 

‘‘His funeral was very largely attended, he having been 
held in the highest esteem amongst us. The services were 
according to Friends, the silent gathering, with a comforting 
sermon from a young minister of that Society.’’ 

WORTHINGTON.—Near Bridge Valley, Bucks county, 
Pa., Eleventh month 13, 1901, of apoplexy, John Worthing- 
ton, aged 87 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

[A local newspaper notice says he was for fifty years en- 
gaged in storekeeping and farming at Bridge Valley. Since 
his marriage in 1838 he had always resided on the same 
property. He is survived by his wife, who is 84 years of age, 
two sisters, Deborah W. Hoopes, aged go years, of Beaver 
Falls, and Sarah Ann States, aged 81 years, of Philadelphia ; 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A COMMITTEE of the New York Monthly Meeting 
was appointed in Tenth month to consider the wisdom 
of trying to interest Friends in the uptown sections 
of New York in the Society by holding meetings 
more or less frequently in that neighborhood. The 
committee met on the evening of the 2oth, at the 
home of Elizabeth Lippincott, on 126th street. A 
number of Friends in that section of the city were also 
present. All expressed a desire for a meeting. The 
committee decided to report the advisability of holding 
a meeting on the first and third First-day evenings in 
each month at the home of some Friend in the 
neighborhood. There seems to be no purpose to 
establish a permanent or indulged meeting uptown, 
but to interest Friends in that section who have not 
been attending the Fifteenth Street meeting, with the 
intention of increasing the vital life and interest in the 
Society in New York.—[ Young Friends’ Review. ] 


The meeting-house of Friends at Ninth and 
Spruce streets, Philadelphia, with the lot on which it 
stands, was some time ago sold by Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting, and the house, a daily newspaper 
item says, is being torn down, to be replaced by a 
large factory. The price received for the property is 
stated to be $25,000. This, of course, is at the dis- 
posal of the Monthly Meeting (which will continue 
its organization for the present), and will be applied 
to purposes of Friends. 

The house at Ninth and Spruce was built soon 
after the Separation of 1827 (it is said in 1831), and 
represented for our body the ‘‘ Southern District” 
Monthly Meeting, held at Pine Street. Meetings 
were first held there, Dr. Michener’s ‘“‘ Retrospect ” 
says, in 1833. Very few Friends now live in that 
section of Philadelphia, and the meeting has been 
very small for a number of years. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. 


AFTER several short but very enjoyable trips during 
the latter part of the summer and autumn, including 
the attendance of Southern Quarterly Meeting, at 
Easton, Md., the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the General Conference at Sandy Spring, then II- 
linois Yearly Meeting, and in a few weeks Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting and some quarterly meetings,—all of 
these I feel to say, were seasons of much enjoyment 
and helpfulness. In mingling with our many friends 
from the various neighborhonds, I frequently heard 
expressions of satisfaction in learning of our move- 
ments, through the pen, and I am again prompted 
thus to respond. 

Now that we are out from the home field for a 
more extended visit than the ones referred to, I have 
also the greater privilege of my dear wife’s company. 
We have for some time felt a desire to attend again 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, held in this place, Gram- 
pian, Pa. We left our home on the 14th of Tenth 
month, but not being able to leave until the afternoon, 
we had no opportunity of rest for the night except by 
several waits in depots of from one to three hours, in 
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order to make connections at Buffalo at 9 a. m., on 
Sixth-day, but succeeded in this, and felt but little 
the worse. We boarded the train on the Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburg road, that moved out on 
schedule time witha ride of over 200 miles before us ; 
and as we proceeded on our way through the valleys, 
around and over the hills and mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania, already clad in a winter robe of white, 
we could easily see the numerous oil and gas wells 
that dotted the hill sides among the dead and wasting 
timber, which we could but wish was available by the 
many poor and needy ones of the towns and cities. 

Reaching DuBois about 4 p. m., we changed and 
after a short ride of about twenty miles, I think, we 
reached Curwensville, and there again made a transfer 
of two or more blocks to another road with a wait of 
one and a half hours in a comfortable baggage-room 
(the depot being under repairs). We again stepped 
aboard for a ride of only six miles, and found on 
entering the car our friends Allen and Sarah Flitcraft, 
whose point of destination was the same as our own. 
Nor had we much more than exchanged friendly 
greetings and learned of each other’s welfare, when 
we were informed of our arrival at Grampian, where 
the friendly hand was extended and carriages were 
waiting to convey us to our respective lodgings. We 
soon found ourselves inthe hospitable home of James 
D. Wall, who with his good wife know well how to 
make the visitor feel at home. We secured the 
needed rest of the night after the preceding one of 
waiting and travel. 

On Seventh-day we enjoyed very much meeting 
with the many Friends in their new and pleasant 
meeting-house, where the First-day School Associa- 
tion convened, and young and old joinedin rendering 
an interesting and instructive program. After tea 
and an enjoyable visit at Emlyn Moore’s we met again 
with the Young Friends’ Association and enjoyed the 
interesting topics suggested for discussion. I am 
only sorry that we cannot report in this letter, in part 
at least, the meetings of First-day, as this must be 
ready in a few moments to be in time for this week’s 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER, through which we thus 
convey to our many friends a little of our enjoyment. 

Isaac WILSON. 
Grampian, Pa., Eleventh month 18. 


Ir has been often remarked that when a stranger 
enters St. Peter’s for the first time the immediate im- 
pression is one of disappointment ; the building looks 
smaller than he expected to find it. So it is with the 
first sight of mountains ; their summits never seem 
so near the clouds as we hoped to see them. But a 
closer acquaintance with these, and with other grand 
or beautiful objects, convinces us that our first im- 
pression arose, not from the want of greatness in 
what we saw, but from a want of comprehensiveness 
in ourselves to grasp it. What we saw was not all 
that existed ; but all that our untaught glance could 
master. As we know it better it remains the same, 
but we rise more nearly to its level ; our greater ad- 
miration is but proof that we are become able to 
appreciate it more fully.—[Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. ] 





HAPPY DAYS AT FLUSHING. 


In last Sixth month, the Friends of Flushing, L. I., 
invited the afternoon First-day School, or ‘‘ Mission 
School,” of New York, to have their picnic at the old 
meeting-house at Flushing. The day proved showery, 
but about thirty children, with three teachers, thice 
mothers, and three babies, made the trip in the trolley 
car, arriving about 11 o'clock. The children highly 
enjoyed the trip. After reaching the meeting-house, 
they played games in the grass, they jumped the rope, 
they swung in the hammock, they played croquet, 
and about half of them went riding in an open wagon 
with Abram Bell. The Flushing Friends provided 
an exceedingly liberal lunch ; there was milk by the 
gallon, and the feast ended with ice-cream and cake. 
When the children left to return to New York, their 
arms were filled with flowers, many of them the finest 
of roses. Although upon arrival, after the ride in 
the open trolley car, the party was so chilled that a 
fire was necessary to warm them; and that during 
the day, the dresses of some of the girls became so 
wet from the wet grass, that they wrung the water 
out of them, the children declared it the finest picnic 
they had ever had. 

Knowing the great enjoyment the summer picnic 
afforded, the Flushing Friends invited the school to 
have an autumn picnic also. It was impossible to 
arrange a date earlier than Eleventh month 16. There 
were various fears that the day would be too cold for 
comfort, and that influenza would be the result of the 
excursion. But whenthe day came, it was bright and 
warm ; and thirty children and four teachers made 
the trip, which was pleasant throughout. No extra 
incentives to noise were provided this time, but the 
children sang almost all the way, and in this manner 
entertained themselves, and the other passengers. 
Several persons were interested to inquire who the 
children were, and where they were going. One lady 
offered to send some warm clothing for their use, and 
a gentleman invited one of the most earnest of the 
singers to visit him at Christmas time. A young 
man who entered the car almost at the same time that 
the children did, at Long Island City, immediately 
went to the rear platform, exclaiming, ‘‘I can’t stand 
this.” Later, he stood in the front of the car, with, if 
not an interested expression on his face, at least a 
very tolerant one. 

Flushing was reached about eleven, and the 
children ran with delight to the now familiar yard, 
where in about thirty seconds they were all running 
as if life depended upon reaching the further end in 
the least possible time. The thoughtful Friends at 
Flushing had provided ropes of various sizes and 
lengths, and these were utilized for amusement in 
various ways. Again a bountiful lunch was given— 


| bread and biscuits, and milk and cake in such 


abundance as probably had never been seen by these 
children before. After lunch, the children were 
divided into three groups, and were taken, one group 
at a time, riding in Abram Bell’s wagon. This 
vehicle seemed to be able to hold any number. On 
one trip, it held nine little ones in the back part, with 
four in the front. This ride was the climax to the 
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enjoyment. Nothing else could have been more 
delightful. The weather was much more favorable 
than at the time of the summer trip, and the children 
were all landed in New York about 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, as well fed and as happy a company as 
could be found anywhere in the whole city. 

New York City. A. M. J. 


WHO IS A “GENTLEMAN”? 

Editors FR1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

In a recent INTELLIGENCER we were given E. S. 
Martin’s conception of what constitutes a ‘“ gentle- 
man.’”’ Isthis the ‘‘ popular’”’ conception in America 
or is the writer using the word in its most restricted 
sense? Is he not comparing the word with “ trades- 
man,’’ as sometimes used in England? In my opinion, 
he has given us a very poor excuse for ‘‘ the ‘ popular 
prejudice’ (if there is such a prejudice) against a 
gentleman.” Friends seldom use the word “ gentle- 
man,”’ but I think they fully appreciate its significance. 
The Englishman, Cardinal Newman, gives us a much 
better conception when he says : 

‘The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever 
may cause a jar or jolt in the mind of those with 
whom he is cast—all clashing of opinion, or collision 
of feeling, all restraint or suspicion or gloom or re- 
sentment ; his great concern being to make everyone 
at ease and at home. He has his eyes on all his 
company, he is tender toward the bashful, gentle 
toward the distant, and merciful toward the absurd. 
He can recollect to whom he is speaking ; he guards 
against unreasonable allusions on topics which may 
irritate ; he is seldom prominent in coversation and 
never wearisome. 

“ He makes light of favors when he does them, 
and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 

“ He never speaks of himself except when com- 
pelled, never defends himself by a mere retort; he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in im- 
puting motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets evevrything for the best. 

“He is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil 
which he dare not say out. From long-sighted 
prudence he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, 
that we should ever conduct ourselves toward our 
enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. He 
has too much good sense to be affronted at insults, 
and is too well employed to remember injuries. He 
is patient, forebearing, and resigned on philosophical 
principle ; he submits to pain because it is inevitable, 
to bereavement because it is irreparable, and to death 
because it is his destiny.”’ Birp T. BaLpwin. 

Moorestown, N. /. 


AN exchange says that the essential oil which is the basis 
of all perfumes is a powerful antiseptic, and that therefore a 
scented handkerchief is less liable to spread disease germs 
from the secretions of which it is the receptacle, than one 
which is not perfumed. 


THE young queen of Holland is a total abstainer and re- 


fuses on all public occasions to take wine. Her most inti- 
mate friend, Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, was by her 
won over to the same rule. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS’ PEACE CONGRESS. 


Tue following is a list nearly complete of the speakers 
and subjects at the American Friends’ Peace Confer- 
ence, to be held in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 12, 
13, and 14: 

Prof. Elbert Russell (recently of Earlham College), 
“The New Testament Grounds of Peace.”’ 

Dr. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, 
“Elements of Peace Doctrine in the Old Testament.” 

Mary Chawner Woody, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
‘The Failure of the Christian Church in regard to 
Peace Principles.”’ 

Mariana W. Chapman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Inherent Immorality of War.” 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston, Mass., ‘‘The 
Present Position and Needs of the Peace Movement.” 

Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa., editor of the 
American Friend, “ Peace as involved in the Christian 
Conception.” — 

Henry W. Wilbur, New York, editor of the 
Young Friends’ Review, ‘‘ The Duty of the Christian 
Church at the present time, in the Movement to 
Abolish War.” 

James Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y., “ Early 
Christianity and War.” 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore College, ‘“‘ The 
Attitude of Christians as to War and Peace.” 

Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore, Md., ‘‘ The 
Christian Idea of Force.” 

Prof. Ellen C. Wright, Wilmington College, Ohio, 
‘“‘ Present Encouragement for the Friends of Peace.” 

President Edmund Stanley, Wichita University, 
Kansas, “‘ Principal Influences making for Peace, and 
how they may be strengthened.” 

Mary Jane Weaver, Batavia, N. Y., ‘‘ Woman’s 
Responsibility and Opportunities for promoting Peace 
Principles.” 

Josiah W. Leeds, Chester county, Pa., ‘‘ Remedies 
for the prevailing Militarism.”’ 

President Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, ‘‘To 
what extent are Peace principles practicable ?”’ 

Augustine Jones, Principal Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I., ‘‘ Peace Principles in Political Life 
and Institutions.”’ 

Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, Swarthmore College, 
subject to be announced. 

Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia, “ William Penn’s 
Peace Work.” 

William G. Hubbard, “ The 
Conception of War and Peace.”’ 

President James B. Unthank, Wilmington College, 
Ohio, ‘‘ Mistakes and Failures of Friends in their 
Peace Work.” 

Prof. William L. Pearson, Penn College, lowa, 
‘What Constitutes the true Peace Spirit ?””’ 

President Charles E. Tebbetts, Whittier College, 
California, ‘‘ War Inconsistent with the Genius of 
Quakerism.” 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md., “ The 
Influence of Quaker Peace Ideals in our National 
Life.”’ 

Emilie U. Burgess, Highland, N. Y., ‘‘ The Werk 
of Quaker Women for Peace.” 
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President A. Rosenberger, Penn College, lowa, 
‘The Duty of the Christian Church at the present 
time, in the Movement to Abolish War.” 

Hannah J. Bailey, Maine, ‘‘ Internationalism.”’ 

The precise order of the program will be arranged 
later. 


The speakers will in no case exceed twenty 
minutes, and in some cases will not occupy more than 


fifteen. After the papers there will be a brief period 
for discussion. 

There will be a different chairman for each session. 

The following are expected to preside: John B. 

Garrett, Howard M. Jenkins, Pres. J. J. Mills, of 

_ Earlham College, Pres. M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, Pres. William W. Birdsall, of Swarth- 

more College, Joshua L. Baily, Arthur Perry, of 

Boston, Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, Pres. 

Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
THE sub-committee on the Colored People of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia has sent out a circular to monthly 
meetings asking aid, as heretofore, for the Southern Colored 
Schools. Explicit directions are given as to the manner of 
forwarding ‘* barrels.’’ 

A meeting of the Committee of Ten authorized at Sandy 
Spring, and appointed a little later (see INTELLIGENCER of 
Tenth month 5), has been called to meet in Philadelphia on 
the 30th inst. Its duty is to consider means forthe extension 
of Friends’ principles. The members of the Committee are : 

Henry W. Wilbur, Jesse H. Holmes, Edward Coale, Isaac 
Wilson, R. Barclay Spicer, Luella M. Burdsall, Wilson L. 
Doan, Annie Cooper Lippincott, William W. Birdsall, Eliza- 
beth B. Passmore. Dr. O. Edward Janney and Howard M. 
Jenkins are members, ‘‘ ex-officio.’’ 

Instead of the usual fair held by the Young Friends’ Aid 
Association (note the word Ad), of New York City, there is 
to be this year a ‘‘ Colonial Harvest Ffestival,’’ and a very 
striking antique circular, employing many old-fashioned 
spellings, has been sent out. Ye Ffestival is sett downe for ye 
22d and 23d instant, Sixth-daye and Seventh-daye of ye pres- 
ent weeke, and will be helde at ye meetyng-house, which is 
on East Fifteenth streete. 

The Young Friends’ Aid Association is engaged in char- 
itable labor of a helpful character among the poor and unfor- 
tunate, and is an excellent organization. 


Friends’ Library Association of Philadelphia will have 
its annual meeting on Sixth-day evening of this week, 22d 
instant, in the lecture-room of Friends’ Central School. 
President Birdsall, of Swarthmore, will give an address (illus- 
trated), ‘‘ Ten Days in London.’’ 


The meeting at Swarthmore has continued to increase in 
size, and on the 17th instant the enlarged meeting-house was 
well filled. The First-day school also has a largely increased 
attendance. 


At Moorestown Meeting, N. J., on First-day morning, 
several of the Friends who had been attending the Conference 
gathering were present. Edward Cornell, of New York, 
spoke briefly, and Mary Travilla, of West Chester, at some 
length, also Lukens Webster, of Philadelphia. 


A temperance meeting, under the auspices of the W. C. 
T. U., was held in Friends’ meeting-house at Doylestown, 
on First-day afternoon. Lydia M. Thompson, of Penn's 
Park, made an address to mothers, and Elizabeth Lloyd 
spoke specially to the children. 
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Conferences, Assoctations, €te. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS ASSOCIATIONS, 


THE usual autumn meeting of the Friends’ Associations was 
held at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day last, the 16th in- 
stant. There was a large attendance, about six hundred 
being estimated to be present, and the occasion was much 
enjoyed. 

William C. Coles acted as clerk, and Carolein H. Cham- 
bers as assistant clerk. 

In taking up the program, it was decided to reverse the 
order announced, and have the afternoon topic in the morn- 
ing. This was, ‘‘ How, shall the Friendly Thought be best 
presented to meet an age of increasing faith in Spirituality ?"’ 
Benjamin Smith, of Plymouth, Pa,, read an excellent paper 
on the subject, and it was further discussed by Walker M. 
Bond, of Hopewell, Va. ; J. Frank Ball, of Quakertown, Pa., 
and by a number of others present. 

In the afternoon the question, ‘‘ Does Madern Literature 
indicate a growth toward Quakerism ?'’ was taken up. 
ward Farquahar, of Washington, D. C., was not present, and 
the subject was presented by several speakers, including Pres- 
ident Birdsall, of Swarthmore; Rachel B. Satterthwaite, of 
Easton, Md. ; Franklin S. Zelley, of Mansfield, N. J. ; Dr- 
Jesse H. Holmes, and others. 

Friends at Moorestown hospitably provided luncheon for 
the large company ; it was spread in the hall of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its meeting on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 11, with 
Anna Janney Lippincott presiding in the absence of the 
president. 

Following the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the reports from standing committees were heard. 

The Literature Committee had spentits meeting in reading 
a number of unpublished poems. The secretary having asked 
to be released, Clara B. Middleton was appointed. 

The History and Discipline Committee had held an 
interesting meeting, in which they read a letter to Elias Hicks 
from Caleb Pierce, in which he was charged with promulgating 
‘*unsound’’ doctrine. His letter of denial was also read. 

The Current Topics Committee reported the appointment 
of William G. Underwood to fill the position of chairman, left 
vacant by the death of John C. Craig. 

The Executive Committee reported that the committee 
appointed to arrange to visit small meetings during the 
summer was re-appointed, with power to add to their number 
and make all necessary arrangements to carry on the work 
during the winter. E. Clarkson Wilson and Elizabeth T. 
Wilson, 222 Buckingham Place, were elected to membership. 

Delegates were appointed to attend the General Conference 
at Moorestown. 

The subject for the evening was one of much interest, 
‘« Is Birthright Membership in the Society of Friends Detri- 
mental to its Spiritual Growth?’’ Four papers were prepared 
on the subject,—by J. Eugene Baker, Mary H. Whitson, 
Alice Hall Paxson, and J. Paul J. Williams, after which the 
topic was discussed by the meeting. 

There was an earnest feeling expressed that the spiritual 
life of the Society needed quickening, but much uncertainty 
of opinion asto whether Birthright Membership was the cause. 
It is undeniably true that many persons are Friends because 
their parents were, and while they may not be particularly 
interested in any other religious body, they certainly add 
nothing to the life and activity of our Society, but merely 
increase its numbers. On the other side, Birthright Member- 
ship throws a protecting arm around the child, shielding it 
from disturbing influences until the mind is mature enough 
to appreciate the value of belonging to some religious 
organization, and to discriminate. The suggestion was made 


that possibly at this period the child might be asked to decide 
whether it wished to retain its membership among Friends, in 


this way overcoming one of the disadvantages of Birthright 
Membership. 


After silence the meeting adjourned. 
EmMA FE.t Paxson, Secretary. 
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SoLeBuRY, PA,—Young Friends’ Association was called 
to order Eleventh month 10, by the president, Edith Mich- 
ener, at the rise of the morning meeting. The minutes were 
read by the secretary, George H. Ely, and approved. Dele- 
gates were appointed to the Conference of Associations at 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Literature was reported on by Marion M. Rice. Martha 
Simpson read from the Discipline the chapter on ‘: Civil Gov- 
ernment.’’ ‘‘ How can the Bible be made of practical value 
to us ?’’ was answered by Florence K. Blackfan. In her an- 
swer she quoted Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The Word.’’ *‘ The 
influence of the Plain Language’’ was the subject of a paper 
by Martha C. Ely. She said that now, in our time, it is used 
as a mark of affection. 

‘* Define some proper social diversions for our young 
people.’ Martha B. White, in answering, advised using the 
conscience as a guide. ‘‘How far does the belief of Friends in 
regard to hireling minis- 
try and formal worship 
prove an obstacle to the 
growth of the Universal 
Church?’’ This ques- 
tion was answered by 
Reuben Price, who fa- 
vored the Friends’ way 
of preaching. An ani- 
mated discussion fol- 
lowed, participated in by 
William M. Ely Fred. 
L. Smith, George H. 
Ely, Moore Price, Carroll 
Price, Florence K. Black- 
fan, Annie M. Smith, Jo- 
seph B. Simpson, East- 
burn Reeder, and John 
S. Williams. 

Alma Paxson then 
gave Lincoln’s ‘‘ Ad- 
ress at Gettysburg.”’ 

The president made 
the following appoint- 
ments for next month: 
History, Mattie Reeder : 
Literature, John S. Wil- 
liams ; Discipline, Hugh 
Michener; Current 
Events, William M. Ely. 

After a short silence 
the meeting adjourned. 

M. M. R., Cor. Sec. 

Newtown, Pa.—The Newtown Friends’ Association met 
Eleventh month 6, at the home of Edward P. Hicks. A 
chapter from the Bible was read by the president, Evan T. 
Worthington. 

Sarah J. Reeder read a very interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
History of the Philanthropic Work of the Friends’ Society in 
the Past and in the Present.”’ 

The question, ‘‘ Would it be an advantage to have the 
Scriptures read in our religious meetings?’’ was ably discussed 
in papers by Sarah F. Cary and Elizabeth Palmer. Remarks 
were afterwards made by Isaac Eyre, Robert Kenderdine, 
Martha Wilson, Elizabeth G. Stapler, and Evan T. Wor- 
thington. Some Friends thought our silent meetings would 
be disturbed by it, and its regular reading would soon become 
aform. Others thought a few verses read in an otherwise si- 
lent meeting might start one’s wandering thoughts along a 
line that would be profitable. 

Lavinia Blackfan read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
comments on birthright membership to Society of Friends. 

‘* The Future of Newtown Meeting ’’ was the subject of a 
paper by T.S. Kenderdine. In this paper the writer pointed 
out the all-too-evident truths of the falling off of the attendance 
and the seeming indifference on the part of many Friends to 
the condition of our meeting both present and future. 

Roll-call, with responsive sentiments, was followed by a 
brief silence, and the meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month 4, at the Friends’ Home. ane 


FRIENDS’ MEETING 


place,’’ Samuel Smith says. 








AT HOCKESSIN, DEL. 

A meeting was establishedin Mill Creek hundred, New Castle county, Del., in 
1737, and called Hockesson,—‘: from an Indian town that was formerly near that 
A house was erected in 1738, and enlarged in 1745. 
(The illustration here used is kindly loaned by the Kennett 4dvance. ) 
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CHRISTIANA, Pa.—Sadsbury Young Friends’ Association 
met Eleventh month 3, at the home of Joseph D. C. Pownall, 
with an attendance of thirty-two. Maurice J. Brinton was 
appointed chairman for the evening. As a committee on 
drawing up constitution and by-Jaws the chairman appointed 
Mahlon B. Kent, Lydia Rakestraw, and S. Edna Pownall. 
The program for the next meeting was then read. 

The evening's exercises opened by music and Bible read- 
ing, after which a paper was given by Lydia Rakestraw on 
‘* What Our Meeting Means to Us.’’ This very fine paper 
added much to the success of the meeting. It urged that the 
meetings of the Young Friends’ Association of Christiana 
might do much to strengthen our hold on Quakerism and 
help us to take a stronger stand on all questions which have 
to bear on the growth and uplifting of humanity. This paper 
was followed by a helpful talk from Elizabeth Lloyd, whose 
presence and instructive words were much appreciated. As 

a committee on program 

work the chairman ap- 

pointed Marvin Bush- 
»| ong, Sarah H. Pownall, 
;}and Rebecca MacDon- 
ald. 

After music the meet- 
‘|ing adjourned to meet 
| Twelfth month ; at the 
| home of Sarah H. Pow- 
nall. E. P. WALTON, 

Rec. Sec., pro tem. 
CORNWALL, N. Y.— 
h|} The Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of 
J. Quimby Brown, 
Eleventh month Io. 

Theexercises opened 
with a paper by Alice M. 
Brown, on ‘‘Friends.”’ 
Mary W. Cocks fol- 
lowed with a selection 
entitled ‘‘ The Highest 
Morality.”’ Jessie 
= Ketcham read a selec- 
tion on the ‘‘ Efficacy of 
Prayer.’’ All were 
greatly enjoyed, and 
each led to an interest- 
ing discussion. 

A report from one of 
our delegates who was 
present at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations, Tenth month 19 was read. Sen- 
timents were given by most present. A program was ar- 
ranged for our next meeting, to be held at the home of 
Joseph Cummin, Twelfth month 1, and a Social, planned 
for the evening of Eleventh month 29, at the home of J. 
Quimby Brown. After the customary silence, meeting ad- 
journed. MARIANA SEAMAN, Secretary. 








WILMINGTON, DeEL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the Friends’ school-house, 
on the evening of Tenth month 8. 

The president reported that a lecture by Dr. William I. 
Hull, of Swarthmore College, had been arranged for the next 
meeting. 

Lucy Bancroft then read a paper on the ‘‘ Scarborough 
Summer School for Bible Study.’’ 

Bertha Broomell read an article on ‘‘ Scripture Inspiration 
and Authority,’"" by Dr. McConnell. It emphasized the 
importance of realizing that the Church, the Bible, and Reason 
are interpreters and guides, not masters, though man has 
made first one and then the other master. 

Townsend Wickersham recited a poem, ‘‘ The Little 
Church Back Home,"’ and Zillah Speakman read a paper on 
‘« Current Events.”’ 

It was suggested that a portion of the Bible be read at each 
meeting, but after serious consideration the meeting decided 
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that this would not be an advantage, as it might soon become 
a mere form. 


Delegates were appointed to the conference at Moorestown. 
After a few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned. 


L. B., Sec. 





Easton, Mp.—Twenty-eight members of the Young 

Friends’ Association (Third Haven Meeting) met at Joseph 
H. White's, Tenth month 23. Several visitors were present, 
and six new members signed theconstitution. The Executive 
Committee reported having arranged the program for the en- 
suing quarter. Rachel B. Satterthwaite, Pauline Bartlett, and 
Laura B. Shinn were selected to attend the General Confer- 
ence at Moorestown. 
Anna P. Kemp read from the Discipline concerning plain- 
ness. Annie T. Miller gave a brief summary of the ‘‘ Re- 
ligion of Pagan Nations.’’ Helen C. Shrieve presented a 
well-prepared paper on the ‘‘ Necessity of Forestry.’’ 

The meeting adjourned with sentiments and the usual 
silence. ANNIE T. MILLER, Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
by invitation in Winchester, Tenth month 20. The president 
opened the meeting witha Bible reading. Roll call followed. 

Tacy B. Doing read an interesting paper entitled, ‘‘ The 
Nicholites,’’ which had been loaned to the Association. 
William E. Branson read a poem, ‘* The Goodness of God,"’ 
and Lydia Irish recited ‘‘ The Norman Boy.’’ The question, 
‘*Can the germ of the Divine in each human soul be developed 
without external aid ?’’ was well answered by Jonah Rees. 
Some discussion followed. 

By request, Susan T. Pidgeon read her excellent paper, 
‘* Friends’ Views on the Divinity of Christ,’ which gave much 
needéd light, and was appreciated by all. After a few 
minutes’ silence we adjourned to meet again Eleventh month 


24. L. B. H., Sec. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Eleventh month 9g. 
Meeting was opened by the president, Martha White, who 
read the 103d psalm. 


Delegates were appointed to the Conference at Moores- 
town. 

A nominating committee was appointed to brirg forward 
the names of officers and committees for the coming year. 

Joseph B. Livezey opened the exercises for the evening 
by reading from the fifth chapter of the third volume of Jan- 
ney’s History. Clarence Heritage gave the poem by Long- 
fellow, entitled ‘‘ Footsteps of Angels,’’ a favorite with a 
number present. The paper from the Chautauqua Confer- 
ence Report, entitled ‘‘ The Relation of Philanthropy to Re- 
ligion,’’ was read by Elizabeth L. Engle. The clause from 
the Book of Discipline relating to meeting Friends was read 
by Priscilla Crispin. An enjoyable quotation contest, consist- 
ing of quotations from Longfellow, was given by Martha En- 
gle, M. Elma Livezey, James G. Engle, Hannah L. Peaslee, 
and Mary A. Heritage. This exercise lasted about twenty 
minutes, and over ninety quotations were given. A sketch 
of the life of Henry W. Longfellow was then presented by 
Mabel B. Haines. This called forth remarks of apprecia- 
tion. Current items of interest were read by Annie W. Her- 
itage. 

We were favored with the company of visitors whose 
presence is always acceptable and encouraging. 

After the assignment of questions and other announce- 
ments for next meeting, roll was called, many responding by 
sentiments from Longfellow. Number present, 46. 

Adjourned until Twelfth month 14. R. W. P., Sec. 


Dr. Euiza M. MosHer, dean of the women's department 
and professor of hygiene at the University of Michigan, said 
in her address to the State Federation of Women's Clubs at 
its recent meeting in Ann Arbor: ‘‘I believe co-education is 
one of the best means o preparing young men and women to 
be comrades in married life."" There are 719 young women 


now studying at Michigan University, and several thousand 
young men. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mary E. WILkINS’s very strong story, ‘‘ The Portion of 
Labor,’’ has just been issued in book form by Harper and 
Brothers. ($1.50.) 

Though it has the form of fiction, it is really a study of 
contemporary life. It combines the hard experiences of a 
young girl, Ellen Brewster, whose parents were working 
people in a New England factory. It tells how her beauty, 
charm, and strength of character attracted friends in higher 
social conditions, and a lover, Robert Lloyd, whose uncle 
was the employer of Ellen's father. To aid her family in the 
stress of their affairs, Ellen renounces an opportunity to go to 
college, and goes to work asa ‘‘hand”’ in the shoe factory 
over which Robert Lloyd presides and to which he falls heir. 
Her sympathies are with her own people, whcm she incites 
to strike when their wages are reduced by Robert, as she 


thinks, unjustly. She pits her delicate strength against his, 
though loving him all the while. All her inclinations are to- 
wards the refinements of life, and she sacrifices her dearest 
hopes in her passionate wish to be loyal to her people. In 
the end it ‘* comes out all right,’’—which is not always the 
case with Miss Wilkins's stories. 





The Macmillan, Co., New York, announce what should 
be a very timely and useful book, ‘‘ The Anthracite Coal In- 
dustry,’’ it being ‘‘ a Study of the Economic Conditions and 
Relations of the Codperative Forces in the Development of the 
Anthracite Coal Industry of Pennsylvania.’’ The author is 
Peter Roberts, Ph.D., and an introduction is furnished by 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale University. 

The anthracite deposits of Pennsylvania are unique; no 
others equal to them have been found, the worldover. They 
are being heavily drawn upon, and their progressive exhaus- 


tion, with accompanying rise in price of coal, year by year, is 
now to be looked for. 





In his new book, ‘‘ The Rights of Man,’’ Dr. Lyman 
Abbott discusses with his usua versatility and lucidity some 
very large questions, of government, society, labor, educa- 
tion, and religion. His viewson some of these may well oc- 
casion discussion. We hopetotake up some of them at more 
length. (Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $1.50 net.) 





Among the best known of the writers who follow in the 
footsteps of Thoreau and John Burroughs is Bradford Torrey, 
whose latest work, ‘‘ Footing It in Franconia,"’ has recently 
appeared. The book is a record of a series of sojourns in 
the mountain region of New Hampshire at all seasons from 
May to October. Its fine atmosphere of fresh air, and sun, 
and woodland, and mountain, has great charm for the ordin- 
ary reader, while the wild life that fills the pages gives it a 
special interest for the ornithologist and botanist. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10, net.) 

Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, professor of biology at Bryn 
Mawr College, is the author of a volume on ‘‘ Regeneration,’’ 
which the Macmillan Company issue. He ‘‘has brought to- 
gether and analyzed the numerous and widespread observa- 
tions of the power of regeneration in animals and plants, be- 
ginning with the famous experiments of Abbé Trembley, of 


Bonnet, and of Spallanzani, and extending down to the pres- 
ent time.”’ 








A new catalogue, ‘‘ For the Holidays of MCMI,”’ is issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It contains a long and 
interesting list of essays, history, biography, fiction, books of 
travel, and stories for children, most of which have appeared 
during the present year. It is extensively illustrated. Ccpies 
will be sent free on application to the publishers. 





The attention of Browning students will be well repaid by 
a perusal of the two excellent essays, ‘‘ Tennyson and Brown- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ Browning's Philosophy,’’ in the posthumous vol- 








ume of the late Professor C. C. Everett, just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title, ‘‘ Essays Theologi- 
cal and Literary.’’ 





Dr. Henry Van Dyke's little book, ‘‘ The Story of the 
Other Wise Man,’’ which the Harpers publish, is apparently 
as keenly appreciated abroad as at home. It is now in pro- 
cess of translation into French and German, by special ar- 
rangement with author and publishers. 





‘« Italian Journeys,’’ one of W. D. Howells’s most charm- 
ing books, and one of his earliest, is to be made a ‘‘ holiday 
book "’ by his publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the illus- 
trations being by Joseph Pennell. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


James RussELL LoweLL: A BioGRAPHYy. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Two volumes. Pp. 455 and 482. $3.50 net. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (H. T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

In GREAT WATERS. By Thomas A. Janvier. Pp. 22 
$1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE PoRTION OF LaBor. By Mary E. Wilkins. Pp. 563. 
$1.50. |New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE CROWN OF THORNS. AStory of the Time of Christ. By 
Paul Carus. Pp. 74. $0.75 net. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

Tue RIGHTS OF MAN: A study in Twentieth Century Prob- 
lems. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Pp. 370. $1.50 net. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Philadelphia, H. T. 
Coates & Co.) 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Society was held on Third-day evening, the 12th, in Science 
Hall. Besides the regular report from the departments, Ida 
Alley read a paper on Glandular Structure, describing in an 
interesting way how the various secreting glands are formed 
from folds of the epidermis. Prof. Hoadley, in discussing 
the Astronomy report, called attention to the proximity of 
Saturn, Venus, and Jupiter to the moon just after sunset. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 16th, the Sophomores gave 
a reception to the Freshmen in the College parlors. 

A new song entitled ‘‘ To the Garnet,’’ the words and 
music of which were written by Ernest J. Taylor and George 
S. Worth, two students at the College, appeared in print this 
week. They have dedicated it to the class of 1902. 

A Conference under the charge of the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor of Concord Quarterly Meeting was held 
in the meeting-house on First-day afternoon. Dr. Holmes 
delivered an interesting address on the ‘‘ New Patriotism.”’ 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the College parlor on First-day evening, the 17th. 
Two papers were read, one on ‘‘ Propaganda’’ by Edith 
Cooley, and one on ‘‘ Methods of Extension,’’ by Louis E. 
Thompson. Inthe discussion of the latter paper President 
Birdsall and Dr. Holmes gave interesting descriptions of the 
adult schools in England, and the methods used by the English 
Friends in teaching the working people ethics and economics. 

A. M. W. 





Ir is reported that twenty-four persons were killed and 
hundreds injured during the Hungarian election riots recently. 
‘‘At Eiszenhaly the troops fired upon therioters, killing aman 
and three women. In various places voters were coerced by 
threats of death or torture. At Udurassa a prominent poli- 
tician, together with his wife and three sons, was murdered 
by his fanatical opponents.’’ If these incidents had hap- 
pened in Wyoming, they would have been claimed as con- 
clusive arguments against equal suffrage.—[Woman’s 
Journal. ] 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ELIZABETH HANBURY, the venerable Friend and minister, 
who sent a message, partly in verse of her own composition, 
to London Yearly Meeting ‘at its session in Fifth month, 
(as was mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER), is dead, at 
the almost unexampled age of 108 years and 144 days. 
She passed away, at her home at Richmond, Surrey, 
(near London), on the 31st of last month. She was born in 
London, Sixth month 9, 1793, being the fourth and youngest 
child of John and Margaret (Shillitoe) Sanderson. Her mother 
died, 1795, two years after her birth, and her father in 1816. 
She was associated with Elizabeth Fry in her prison work. 

‘‘ Her sight,’’ saysthe /vzend, London, ‘‘ enabled her to 
read and write, though with some difficulty, until she was 
over one hundred, and she daily dressed and went into her 
sitting-room till about the middle of her 107th year. She still 
continued often to express herself in verse, and would fre- 
quently dictate a few lines and other matter to her daughter.”’ 


We shall print, next week, a more extended sketch of 
her life. 


The Laing School Visitor, in its last issue, says: 

‘« We were pained during the summer at the news of the 
sudden death of our friend, Helen M. Longstreth. Her little 
visit to us, a few years since, in company with her niece, is a 
bright spot in our memory, and her letters since, full of en- 
couragement and cheer, have been valued highly. We real- 
ize fully in looking back a few years, that these older, most 
staunch friends of our work, are fast passing away. We can 
only trust that the dear Father will raise up others who will 
take their places."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
NATIONAL ANTI-SALOON CONVENTION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE National Anti-Saloon Convention will meet at Washing- 
ton City from the 3d to the 5th of Twelfth month. Asthere 
will be delegates and others from nearly all the yearly meet- 
ings, it will be pleasant for such as are in Washington over 
First-day to meet at Friends’ meeting. (It is located at No. 
1811 I street, N. W. The meeting hour is 11 a. m.) 


RICHARD E. ROBERTS. 
Emerson, O., Eleventh month 1}. 


THE MAN WHO WON. 
HE kept his soul unspotted 
As he went upon his way, 
And he tried to do some service 
For God's people day by day ; 
He had time to cheer the doubter 
Who complained that hope was dead ; 
He had time to help the cripple 
When the way was rough ahead ; 
He had time to guard the orphan, and one 
day, well satisfied 
With the talents God had given him he 
closed his eyes and died. 


He had time to see the beauty 
That the Lord spread all around ; 
He had time to hear the music 
In the shells the children found ; 
He had time to keep repeating 
As he bravely worked away : 
“4 tt is splendid to be living 
In the splendid world to-day !”’ 
But the crowds—the crowds that hurry 
After golden prizes—said 
That he never had succeeded, 
When the clods lay o’er his head— 
He had dreamed—‘‘ He was a failure,’’ they 
compassionately sighed, 
For the man had little money in his pockets 
when he died. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 
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BEGIN AGAIN. 


Gop's judgment is but just ; his ways are best, 
And if we in our blindness oft-times fall, 
We must not say it is the will of God, 
And in our weakness care not to arise 
From out the dust. 


Because our faith is weak, the way unknown, 

We do not have the Spirit of our God 

To lift us from the path of rocks and snares ; 

We must not grow discouraged with our lot, and say 
I cannot rise. 


But lifting up our souls to God in faith, 
Let us begin again, and with new hope, — 
Walk the deep waters, and in charity 
Again trust in our Saviour and our Lord, 

And know his love. 
Wisconsin. 


Ss. C. W. 
Madison, 


IMMORTALITY. 


For my own part, therefore, | believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul; not in the sense in which I accept 
the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work. 
Such a belief, relating to regions quite inaccessible to 
experience, cannot, of course, be clothed in terms of 
definite and tangible meaning. For the experience 
which alone can give us such terms we must await 
that solemn day which is to overtake usall. The 
belief can be most quickly defined by its negation, as 
the refusal to believe that this world is all. The ma- 
terialist holds that, when you have described the 
whole universe of phenomena of which we can be- 
come cognizant under the conditions of the present 
life, then the whole story is told. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the whole story is not told. 1 feel 
the omnipresence of mystery in such wise as to make 
it far easier for me to adopt the view of Euripides, 
that what we call death may be but the dawning of 
true knowledge and true life. The greatest philoso- 
pher of modern times, the master and teacher of all 
who shall study the process of evolution for many a 
day to come, holds that the conscious soul is not the 
product of a collocation of material particles, but is, 
in the deepest sense, a divine effluence. According 
to Mr. Spencer, the divine energy which is manifest- 


ed throughout the knowable universe is the same en- | 


ergy that wells up in us as consciousness. Speaking 
for myself, I can see no insuperable difficulty in the 
notion that at some period in the evolution of hu- 
manity this divine spark may have acquired sufficient 
concentration and steadiness to survive the wreck of 
material forms and endure forever. Suchacrowning 
wonder seems to me no more than the fit climax to a 
creative work that has been ineffably beautiful and 
marvellous in all its myriad stages.—[John Fiske. ] 


A NUMBER of Holland bankers and capitalists are making 
arrangements to establish a colony of Boers and Holland 
Dutch in Wyoming. A tract of 300,000 acres has been se- 
cured in the valley of the Green river, southern Wyoming, 
which it is proposed to irrigate and prepare for sugar-beet 
culture. 


A CuHiIcaGo judge has<decided that a man may spank his 
wife. It is a good thing he does not live in Colorado. The 
spankable citizens would vote him out of office instanter.— 
[Denver News. } 


| 
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Digging for Roots. 

Young Friends’ Review. 
THE Manufacturers’ Record, published at Baltimore, recently 
read a lecture to the colored people, apropos of Booker T. 
Washington dining with President Roosevelt at the White 

House, in which it says: 

‘«In brief, the negro must learn that digging potatoes is 
quite as honorable an occupation as digging for Greek and 
Latin roots, if not moreso, and one for which he is peculiarly 


qualified, and that all the culture in the world derived from 
books is an emptiness unless it is based upon morality of life 
and integrity of character.’’ 

There is nothing in this truism which is not as important 
for white people as black, and there are lots of the former 
class who need to understand it quite as badly as do the 
negroes. The young man who cannot see that digging pota- 
toes 1s honorable, and who looks with disdain upon an occu- 
pation so necessary, is not likely to make a very astounding 
use of his Greek and Latin roots after he hasdug them. Moral- 
ity of life and integrity of character must go before cultuie 
and book-learning, or these accomplishments will be filthy 
rags, whether possessed by black men or white. 

The races have a good deal in common in their vices as 
well as their virtues, and one is about as likely as the other 
to fall victim to superticial notions regarding education and 
in aconfounding of means with ends. All education, so called, 
which does not develop character and equip the individual 
for larger usefulness, is miseducation. 


New York World. 


Whuy do so many able editors waste ink and space arguing 
about the profitableness or unprofitableness of our conquest 
—not yet apparently complete—of the Philippines? 


A very short and simple sum in arithmetic makes all 
argument superfluous. 

On an average we have kept an army out there of 50,000 
men, which costs us precisely $1,500 a year apiece for the 
past three years. That alone has cost us $75,000,000 a year 
—$225,000,000 for the three years. 

The total value of our trade with the islands, imports and 
exports included, is a little over $7,0c0,000 a year. If every 
dollar of it were clear profit, therefore, we have lost so far on 
the Philippines at least $200,000, 000. 


The Interior of Alaska. 


CONCERNING the almost unknown interior of Alaska, William 
C. Henderson writes in the “ra, (Philadelphia), this month : 

‘«In the vast and almost unknown interior of Alaska, beyond 
the influence of the ‘ Kuro Siwo,’ the climate is Arctic in the 
fullestsense of the word. 
winter and summer. 


There are but two seasons here ; 
The winter is of eight month’s duration, 
dry and, excepting certain restricted localities, entirely free 
frem wind. The temperature descends as low as -80° (upon 
rare occasions even —90° has been reached), with a mean 
of, perhaps, -40°. Ice forms in the rivers and lakes to a 
thickness of eight feet and more. Summer extends over a 
period of four months. During its earliest month, high winds 
prevail, greatly assisting in the dissipation of the snow and 
ice, but rendering this time extremely disagreeable. The 
balance of this short season is mild and the temperature 
pleasant, rarely exceeding 86°. The snow andrain annually 
precipitated is about 12.9 inches. The hapless resident in 


this inhospitable section is afforded no relief after his long 
winter's fight for the unity of soul and body, by the advent 
of this otherwise agreeable period ; for with the first tempered 
breeze, come countless legions of mosquitoes, black flies, and 
various stinging insects beside, whose agonizing assiduity 
and ghoulish appetite preclude the enjoyment of the briefest 
moment.”’ 
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Metal Eggs for Cooling Drinks. 


Ong of the oddest of recent inventions is a refrigerating egg, 
as it might be called. It is an ovoid capsule of nickel-plated 
copper, about the size and shape of a hen's egg, hollow, and 
nearly filled with water. For use it is frozen, so that its con- 
tents become ice. 

If you have a glass of milk that is not cold enough, you 
do not like to put ice into it, because dilution with water 
spoils the beverage. But if you have one of these eggs 
handy you may drop it into the glass, and in a few moments 
the liquid is reduced to the desiredtemperature. Inthesame 
way you may cool your cup of coffee if it is too hot, and the 
idea is equally applicable to any other drink. 

Many people nowadays are disinclined to use ice in their 
drinking water, because it may contain germs. All danger is 
avoided by dropping one of these metal eggs into one’s tum- 
bler. 

The refrigerating egg is a little less than full of water, so 
as to allow for the slight expansion of the liquid in freezing ; 
otherwise, of course, the capsule would burst. After being 


filled, the capsule is sealed so perfectly that no one can tell 
where the opening was, and thus it is absolutely water-tight. 

Such an egg, of metal, it is said, can hardly be broken, 
and ought to last forever.— [Saturday Evening Post. ] 


Recent Church Questions. 


E. S. Martin, in Harper’s Weekly. 

Tue Episcopal Convention has sat and has risen again, 
and the privileges of the innocent party in divorce remain un- 
abridged. Marriage, as heretofore, may be committed by the 
innocent party with the Church's blessing. Innocent parties 
who wish to marry are not the only persons who are pleased 
with this result. It generally gratifies the Low-Church clergy, 
who scent papistical tendencies in the movement to make the 
Episcopal marriage rules more nearly like those of the Church 
of Rome. The High-Church party seem not to have shown 
much accession of strength this year. Besides the failure to 
restrict the innocent party, they failed to bring about a change 
of church name. They would like to be Catholics ; but their 
brethren, though respecting their sentiment, are satisfied as 
yet to be ‘‘ Protestant Episcopalians,’’ and are like so to con- 
tinue to the end. 

Divorce was also considered by the Congregationalists at 
their National Triennial Conference, which closed at Port- 
land, Maine, on October 17. Their conclusion was practi- 
cally the same that was reached by the Episcopalians. They 
viewed with misgiving the increase in divorces, and wished 
that folks would behave better, but resolved not to question 
the propriety of solemnizing the marriage of aninnccent party. 


Horrors in West Africa. 


An American, Edgar Conisius, who has been in West Africa 
in the service of the Congo Free State (Belgian), has returned 
to London. He says great cruelty is practiced by the Belgian 
military toward the natives. 

He accompanied one expedition after rubber, under Major 
Lothaire, and says that nine hundred natives were killed in 
six weeks during that expedition, while a smaller expedition, 
commanded by a Belgian lieutenant, killed three hundred 
natives in three weeks. Canisius declares that the so called 
‘* punitive expeditions '’ are in reality rubber squeezing raids, 
conducted with such iniquitous methods that natives are in 
a constant state of revolt. 

While the conditions are somewhat improved in the terri- 
tories worked by the concession companies the lot of the 
natives in the State Domain, Canisius declares, is far worse 
that before the advent of the whites. The natives are prac- 
tically forced to work rubber at the muzzles of rifles, receiving 
two cents per pound for what is sold at 75 cents at Antwerp. 
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Thousands of natives have fled to the bush and live like wild 
animals. Along the jungle paths the bodies of those who 
have died of starvation are frequent sights. 


Fish Flour. 


One of the newest things in the way of foods is fish powder, 
which, it is claimed, is a highly nutritious article, easy of di- 
gestion, and therefore particularly suitable for invalids. It is 
intended, however, for ordinary household use. 

The process of preparing the powder consists in steaming 
fresh fish in their own moisture, then cooling and drying the 


mass thus obtained, exposing it to certain vapors for the ces- 
truction of any bacteria it may contain, shredding it, and 
finally freeing the material from fat, glue, and mineral matter 
by treating it with alcohol and citric acid. Boiling, dryirg, 
and grinding complete the operation, the resulting substarce 
being a sort of fish meal or fish flour. 

This fish meal may be utilized in a great variety of ways. 
It has neither taste nor odor, and accordingly it is not in- 
tended that it should be used to give flavor to dishes, but 
merely to add nutriment in a highly condensed form. — [Sat- 
urday Evening Post. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A most remarkable railway combination was concluded in 
New York last week, by which several great roads, the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Chicago and 
Northwestern, are to be held in one management by a corpor- 
ation called the ‘‘ Northern Securities Company.’’ This 
corporation obtained its charter under the New Jersey laws, 
and has a capital of $400,000,000. The parties prominent in 
the new corporation are James J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
road, J. P. Morgan, the New York banker, and others. 

There is likely to be opposition shown in the Northwest. 
Governor Van Sant, of Minnesota, announces that he will en- 
deavor to prevent it, under existing laws, and if these seem 
insufficient will call an extra session of the Legislature. 


THE demand for money in Europe to meet various heavy 
expenditures, including the war in South Africa, has caused a 
strong call upon this country, and large sums in gold are go- 
ing out. About sixteen millions have been sent from New 
York, at this writing, since the 26th of last month, ard more 
is expected to go. One ship, the Kazser Wilhelm, which 
sailed for Bremen on the 16th instant, took out seven mil- 
lions, mostly for France. 


THE new treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain in reference to the construction of a ship canal across 
the Central American Isthmus, was signed at Washington on 
the 19th, by Secretary Hay, and Lord Pauncefote, the 
English ambassador. As it must be ratified by the United 
States before it becomes complete, its language is not made 
public. It gives to the United States power to guarantee the 
neutrality of the canal at all times, and removes the restric- 
tion on the power of the United States to fortify it. The Clay- 


| ton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 is abrogated. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. WILSON, Director of the Commercial, 
Museums of Philadelphia, has been in attendance upon the 
Pan-American Congress, at the City of Mexico, and in a visit 
home for a few days speaks highly of the gathering, which he 
believes will be of great service in unifying the feeling of the 
American republics. There are nineteen republics repre- 
sented,—two in North America, the United States and 
Mexico ; five in Central America, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras ; ten in South America, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil; and two in the West 
Indies, Hayti and Dominica. The Mexican Government has 
very handsomely and cordially entertained the delegates. 
The Congress will probably be in session for two months yet. 
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SEVERE storms were reported from the British Islands last | 


week. There were hard gales and in some places serious 
floods. Many wrecks occurred on the English coasts, and 
the lives lost, reports from London said, would reach one 
hundred. A dispatch from Copenhagen, on the 13th, said 
the gale had done great damagethroughout Denmark. There 
was five feet of snow at Copenhagen. Eight vessels were 
reported driven ashore, two had been wrecked, and many 
lives had been lost. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Miss ELLEN M. STONE, the missionary, is still held by the 


brigands. It is said that the amount of ransom offered for 
her is refused by them. 


THE Newfoundland newspaper press advocates a royalty 
on Bell Island ore, as the companies there are now claimed to 
be making a profit of 70 cents per ton. 


THE Hardwick bill, for providing for the disfranchisement 
of the negro, was defeated in the Georgia House of Represen- 
tatives on the Ioth inst., by a vote of 113 to 17. 





Snow fell at Columbia, South Carolina, on the 1oth inst., 


the first time in the history of the city for a snowfall in 
November. Two inches of snow fell in North Georgia. 


Miss KATE LIVINGSTONE, a sister of Dr. Livingstone, the 
famous South African missionary and explorer, has just cele- 
brated her 1o6th birthday at her home in the Isle of Mull, 
Scotland. 


In Omaha about 9,000 women voted for school commis- 
sioners at the recent election. Omaha had never seen such 


aspectacle. It is reported that the women cast their ballots 
intelligently and rapidly. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Members of the Circular Meeting Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will meet 
with Friends at Stanton on First-day, Twelfth 
month 1, at 11 o’clock. Trains on the Penn- 
sylvania road leave Philadelphia at 9.12; 
Chester at 9.45 ; Wilmington at 10.18; reach 
ing Stanton at 10.30. On the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, leave Philadelphia at 8.00; Chester 
at 8.33; Wilmington, from Market Street 
Station, at 9.40; reaching Marshallton atg.58. | 

Both these trains stop at way stations, and | 
they will be met at Stanton and Marshallton. | 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


| 

— 
*.* The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Library | 

Association will be held in the lecture-room of | 

Friends’ Central School, 15th and Race Streets, | 

Philadelphia, at 8 p. m., Eleventh month 22, | 

190t. President William W. Birdsall, of | 

Swarthmore College, will address the meeting. | 

Subject, ‘‘ Ten Days in London”? ( Illustrated). | 
*,* Quarterly and other meetings occur as | 

follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH: 
23. Blue River, Clear Creek, III. ! 
25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
26. Burlington, Trenton. N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 
28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- | 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made | 
the following appointments : 
ELEVENTH MonTH: 
24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
Aguita J. LtrvILt, Clerk. 


some. 


‘« How about that Atlantic liner ?”’ 
‘‘O, she’s safe enough! There's e 


j 

report ashore that she’s afloat.”’ 

‘‘That’s good: I heard there was a 
rumor afloat that she was ashore.”’ 








FRizNDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE Chicago Record-Herald says that between 15,000 
and 20,000 freight cars are needed for immediate use by the 
railroads centering in Chicago. Not since 1886 has the 
freight-car shortage been so great as at present. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company, according to a 
deed filed in the Dauphin county recorder's office, has bought 


all of the property of the Pennsylvania canal between Clark's 
Ferry and Columbia for $245,000. 


Mrs, LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, of Maine, was re-elected 
President of the W. C. T. U., at Fort Worth, Texas, on the 
igth instant. The resolutions adopted reaffirm the Union's 
position for temperance and purity. 


A DENSE fog was responsible for numerous accidents and 
collisions in Chicago on the igth instant. In a collision 
between two Metropolitan Elevated trains one person was 
killed and twelve injured. In another collision a conductor 
was killed while trying to signal an approaching train. 


One of the finest fossils yet discovered is onits way to the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg from the ‘‘ great Wyoming 
bone-yard,”’ as the famous fossil field has been called. It is 
the nearly complete skeleton of a brontosaur, which in life 


was about 80 feet long, and 18 feet in height, and weighed 
probably 4o tons. 


Tuts year's dividends of the Standard Oil Trust aggregate 
$48 per share, or 48 per cent., which is equal to last year’s 
division of profits. Previous to 1g00 the largest division was 


| 33 per cent.—1 rate recorded of both 1899 and 1897, 30 per 


| cent. being declared in 1898. 


The advance to 48 per cent. 


is practically coincident, the Springfield Republican says, 
with an advance in the price of kerosene oil to the people. 







Hundreds 


of Millions 


of cans of Royal Baking Powder 


have been used in making bread, 
biscuit and cake, and every house- 


keeper using it has rested in perfect 
confidence that her food would be 
light, sweet, and above all, whole- 


“Royal” is a safeguard 


| against alum, which comes in the 
cheaply 


made powders so often 


pushed upon the unwary purchaser. 
Caution your grocer never to send 


you any baking powder other than 
the “ Royal.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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RESUMPTION OF SUNSET LIMITED 
SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, SEASON 1901-1902. 

Commencing November 30th and each Tues- 
day, Thursday, amd Saturday thereafter, the 
Washington and Southwestern Limited.operated 
daily between New York, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, Broad 
Street Station, 6.55 p. m., composed of dining, 
pullman, drawing room, sleeping, observation, 
and library cars, in addition will carry a special 
Sunset Limited annex pullman drawing-room 
compartment sleeping car to connect with the 
Sunset Limited operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but 
most delightful. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


LEAVING Washington every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at 9.55 p. m., via Southern 
Railway, new tourist sleepers, personally- 
conducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. The 
route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. The cars 
are the very latest pattern of Pullman tourist 
sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back seats, 
sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc. , same 
as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
room for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for 
ladies. Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. Rate for double berth, 
Washington to San Francisco, only $7.00. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
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Ve Your 


FUEL 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded if not 
tathsfactory.* Write for 
booklet on —— ia 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 











118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN ete ger iven to serv- 
ES. Ofte ce 603 North 


“JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Street, Philadelphia 
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Uniform with the Temple Classics 


The Temple Bible 


in 24 volumes, 4 x 5 inches 





























AMIACH book edited with an elucidative and critical intro- 
| duction and notes by a scholar who has made it his 
special study. The editors include Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
of Oxford University; Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, of Edinburgh 
University ; the Rev. G. Wilkins, of Dublin University; Arch- 
deacon A. Hughes-Games; Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; the Rev. Canon Benham; the Rev. B. B. 
Warfield, of Princeton University ; Rev. S. Macaulay Jachson, of 
New York University, and many others. 

Each book with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure 
frontispiece by a famous English artist of a painting by «ne of tlhe 
old masters. 

























































































An introductory volume on the Stupy oF THE BIBLE by the 
Bishop of Ripon. 




















The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
The New Testament in 7 volumes 























G @ n es i S l6mo. Cloth. 40 cents, net, a volume; 
NOW READY limp leather, 60 cents, net, a volume 
Exodus 


The remaining volumes will 
issued one each month 

A specimen copy sent, on receipt of price and mention of this 

magazine Descriptive circular sent on application 





















































Publishers — J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY — Philadelphia 


[THE QUAKER: 9 


A Stuy in Costume - 


An inquiry into the Clothes-Philosophy of this unique sect, utilizing both the portrait 
of che Quaker as he sees ‘thimself and the Quaker as others see hum, in a painstaking en- 
deavor to portray the Quaker as he really was. The world, the flesh, and even occasionally 
(it must be admitted) the devil, figure as origins for the Quaker's idiosyncrasies of garb. 
Quaker and worldly fashions have been studied on paralicl! lines. 4 

A varied array of original sources in literature, of carly records and other documents 
not easily accessible, and of quaint garments and trappings handed down from old Quaker 
‘families, has been laid under contribution in the preparation of this volume. The liberal 
wse of illustrations of the latter makes the work a veritable museum of picturesque Quaker 
antiquities, yet every picture casts needed light on the argument. 


12mo, printed on deckel-cdged . bound in half coze-calf, with 
& cover design in Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otis. $3.00 net. 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


For Sale by all Booksellers, 070 tse ke pou be te Poshusar. 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 


29 North Seventh Screet, Philadelphia 







-- By Ametia Mott GumMERE 





















































~ AQUILA j. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


SURPLUS $5,000,600 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAB 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


lies _E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 

President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and A 


ASAS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, |, Row 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust ghost. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAV 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROTH; Secretary,C,. WALTER BORTON. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES enjoyed 
Young Friends’ Review nothing so much as a clever seanceua 
if it happened to be at his own expense. 
One day, at an entertainment, he was 
seated near the refreshment table, and 
observed a little girl looking with longing 
eyes at the goodthings. With his invari- 
able fondness for children he said, kindly: 
‘‘Are you hungry, little girl?”’ 
** Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Then why don’t you take a sand- 
wich ?”’ 
‘* Because I haven't any fork.”’ 
‘‘Fingers were made before forks,’’ 





Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


ane said the doctor, smilingly 
Sih Perens LeTeL ounces fo-ox with Seamered | "The little girl looked up to him and 


replied, to his delight : 
‘*Not my fingers.’’—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. | 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





Cuina can be mended with water glass 
and powdered asbestos. Mix the asbestos CANON WILBERFORCE was giving a les- 
with the water glass until like a thick | son on Jacob's ladder and the angels in a 
cream. Cover the broken edges with this | yijjageschool. He then invited any child 
and press together, fastening firmly. The! present to ask a question. Whereupon 
article should stand several days to allow | an ingenious lad asked how it was thean- 
the cement to harden.—{Ladies’ Home | gejs wanted a ladder when they had 
Journal. } wings.—[Christian Guardian. ] 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 





Read the figures 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . . 4.85 
The Nation, ($3), . - . . - - +. 4-80] The Century Magazine, ($4), . . 5.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- Harper's Magazine,($4), . . 5.30 
scribers only), - + + + + 45°) Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5-30 
Independent, ($2), 3-90 | The Forum, ($3), ..... .. 460 
Christian Register, ($2), . . 4.00 | North American Review, ($5), . 6.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4-60 | St. Nicholas, ($3),.....-.. 460 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), .- .- - - 5-39] Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 3.80 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.30 | The Chautauquan, ($2), .. .. 3.90 
The Living Age, ($6),. .. . . 7.60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . 2.35 
MONTHLIES. McClure'’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
British Friend, (63.6d. & postage), $3.75 Ft wert 0-50): of Re- 8.40 

Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- ; y 

ticultural), ($2), . . 3.85 | Views, ($2,50), 4-25 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above s 
and we will give prices. " 
W here several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the ne 


how? 


a 
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ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given usuaer the heading 
‘price for both.’’ 


piackbor 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold, 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
ts. 


deposi 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Fine Carpets at 


Low Prices 


It is not strange that carpet 
makers discontinue many patterns 
every season ; but it is not easy to 
understand why they so often drop 
the very ones that sell best—as they 
have done this year in many in- 
stances. 

However, it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to offer our customers extra 
values, for the dropped patterns are 
at once marked for clearance; and 
we have about fifty styles which are 
on sale to-day at these reductions : 


$1.65 Axminsters, $1.25 
$1.40 Axminsters, $1.15 
$1.25 Axminsters, $1.00 
$1.00 Axminsters at 85c 
$1.40 Velvets at $1.10 
$1.00 Velvets at 85c 
85c Tapestries at 65c 
75c¢ Tapestries at 60c 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
>epular Prices 


samples Pree to any: Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


“ss BALDERSTON’S SON, 


~ Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 











